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"Poetry" was first published in 1919 by the literary magazine Others: A Magazine of the New Verse; it 
was the lead poem of the final issue of the magazine. This version is from Others for 1919: An 
Anthology of the New Verse. Moore published many other versions of the poem during her lifetime. 


I, too, dislike it: there are things that are important 
beyond all this fiddle. 

Reading it, however, with a perfect contempt for it, 
one discovers that there is in 
it after all, a place for the genuine. 

Hands that can grasp, eyes 
that can dilate, hair that can rise 

if it must, these things are important not be- 




cause a 


high sounding interpretation can be put upon them 
but because they are 

useful; when they become so derivative as to 
become unintelligible, the 
same thing may be said for all of us - that we 
do not admire what 
we cannot understand. The bat, 

holding on upside down or in quest of some¬ 
thing to 

eat, elephants pushing, a wild horse taking a roll, 
a tireless wolf under 

a tree, the immovable critic twitching his skin like a 
horse that feels a flea, the base¬ 
ball fan, the statistician - case after case 
could be cited did 
one wish it; nor is it valid 

to discriminate against "business documents 
and 

school-books"; all these phenomena are important. 
One must make a distinction 
however: when dragged into prominence by half 
poets, 

the result is not poetry, 
nor till the autocrats among us can be 
"literalists of 
the imagination" - above 

insolence and triviality and can present 

for inspection, imaginary gardens with real toads 
in them, shall we have 

it. In the meantime, if you demand on one hand, 
in defiance of their opinion - 
the raw material of poetry in 
all its rawness, and 
that which is on the other hand, 
genuine, then you are interested in poetry. 


This work is in the public domain in the United States because it was published before January 1, 
1924. It may be copyrighted outside the U.S. 




SUNRISE 

by Sidney Lanier 
Baltimore, December, 1880. 

Hymns of the Marshes (published 1912) 


I 

SUNRISE 

In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain 
Of the live-oak, the marsh, and the main. 

The little green leaves would not let me alone in my sleep; 
Up-breathed from the marshes, a message of range and of sweep, 
Interwoven with waftures of wild sea-liberties, drifting, 

Came through the lapped leaves sifting, sifting, 

Came to the gates of sleep. 

In my sleep I was fain of their fellowship, fain 
Of the live-oak, the marsh, and the main. 

Then my thoughts, in the dark of the dungeon-keep 
Of the Castle of Captives hid in the City of Sleep, 

Upstarted, by twos and by threes assembling: 

The gates of sleep fell a-trembling 

Like as the lips of a lady that forth falter yes, 

Shaken with happiness: 

The gates of sleep stood wide. 

I have waked, I have come, my beloved! I might not abide: 

I have come ere the dawn, O beloved, my live-oaks, to hide 
In your gospelling glooms,—to be 

As a lover in heaven, the marsh my marsh and the sea my sea. 

Teh me, sweet burly-bark'd, man-bodied Tree 

That mine arms in the dark are embracing, dost know 

From what fount are these tears at thy feet which flow? 

They rise not from reason, but deeper inconsequent deeps. 

Reason's not one that weeps. 

What logic of greeting lies 

Betwixt dear over-beautiful trees and the rain of the eyes? 

O cunning green leaves, little masters! like as ye gloss 
Ah the dull-tissued dark with your luminous darks that emboss 
The vague blackness of night into pattern and plan, 

So, 

(But would I could know, but would I could know,) 

With your question embroid'ring the dark of the question of man,— 



So, with your silences purfling this silence of man 

While his cry to the dead for some knowledge is under the ban, 

Under the ban,— 

So, ye have wrought me 

Designs on the night of our knowledge,—yea, ye have taught me, 
So, 

That haply we know somewhat more than we know. 

Ye lispers, whisperers, singers in storms, 

Ye consciences murmuring faiths under forms, 

Ye ministers meet for each passion that grieves, 

Friendly, sisterly, sweetheart leaves, 

Oh, rain me down from your darks that contain me 
Wisdoms ye winnow from winds that pain me,— 

Sift down tremors of sweet-within-sweet 
That advise me of more than they bring,—repeat 
Me the woods-smell that swiftly but now brought breath 
From the heaven-side bank of the river of death,— 

Teach me the terms of silence,—preach me 

The passion of patience,—sift me,—impeach me, — 

And there, oh there 

My gossip, the owl,—is it thou 

That out of the leaves of the low-hanging bough. 

As I pass to the beach, art stirred? 

Dumb woods, have ye uttered a bird? 

As ye hang with your myriad palms upturned in the air, 

Pray me a myriad prayer. 

My gossip, the owl,—is it thou 

That out of the leaves of the low-hanging bough. 

As I pass to the beach, art stirred? 

Dumb woods, have ye uttered a bird? 

Reverend Marsh, low-couched along the sea, 

Old chemist, rapt in alchemy, 

Distilling silence,—lo, 

That which our father-age had died to know— 

The menstruum that dissolves all matter—thou 
Hast found it; for this silence, filling now 
The globed clarity of receiving space, 

This solves us all: man, matter, doubt, disgrace, 

Death, love, sin, sanity, 

Must in yon silence' clear solution lie. 

Too clear! That crystal nothing who'll peruse? 

The blackest night could bring us brighter news. 

Yet precious qualities of silence haunt 
Round these vast margins, ministrant. 

Oh. if thy soul's at latter gasp for space, 



With trying to breathe no bigger than thy race 
Just to be fellow'd, when that thou hast found 
No man with room, or grace enough of bound 
To entertain that New thou tell'st, thou art,— 

'Tis here, 'tis here thou canst unhand thy heart 
And breathe it free, and breathe it free, 

By rangy marsh, in lone sea-liberty. 

The tide's at full: the marsh with flooded streams 
Glimmers, a limpid labyrinth of dreams. 

Each winding creek in grave entrancement lies 
A rhapsody of morning-stars. The skies 
Shine scant with one forked galaxy,— 

The marsh brags ten: looped on his breast they lie. 

And look where the wild duck sails round the bend of the river,— 

Oh, what if a sound should be made! 

Oh, what if a bound should be laid 

To this bow-and-string tension of beauty and silence a-spring,— 
To the bend of beauty the bow, or the hold of silence the string! 

I fear me, I fear me yon dome of diaphanous gleam 
Will break as a bubble o'er-blown in a dream,— 

Yon dome of too-tenuous tissues of space and of night, 
Over-weighted with stars, over-freighted with light, 

Over-sated with beauty and silence, will seem 
But a bubble that broke in a dream, 

If a bound of degree to this grace be laid, 

Or a sound or a motion made. 

But no: it is made: list! somewhere,—mystery, where? 

In the leaves? in the air? 

In my heart? is a motion made; 

'Tis a motion of dawn, like a flicker of shade on shade. 

In the leaves, 'tis palpable: low multitudinous stirring 
Upwinds through the woods; the little ones, softly conferring, 
Have settled my lord's to be looked for; so; they are still; 

But the air and my heart and the earth are a-thrill,— 

And look where the wild duck sails round the bend of the river,— 

And look where a passionate shiver 

Expectant is bending the blades 

Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers and shades,— 

And invisible wings, fast fleeting, fast fleeting, 

Are beating 

The dark overhead as my heart beats,—and steady and free 
Is the ebb-tide flowing from marsh to sea— 

(Run home, little streams, 

With your lapfuls of stars and dreams),— 

And a sailor unseen is hoisting a-peak, 

For list, down the inshore curve of the creek 



How merrily flutters the sail,— 

And lo, in the East! Will the East unveil? 

The East is unveiled, the East hath confessed 
A flush; 'tis dead; 'tis alive; 'tis dead, ere the West 
Was aware of it; nay, 'tis abiding, 'tis unwithdrawn: 

Have a care, sweet Heaven! 'Tis Dawn. 

Now a dream of a flame through that dream of a flush is uprolled; 

To the zenith ascending, a dome of undazzling gold 
Is budded, in shape as a bee-hive, from out of the sea; 

The hive is of gold undazzling, but oh, the Bee, 

The star-fed Bee, the build-fire Bee, 

Of dazzling gold is the great Sun-Bee 

That shall flash from the hive-hole over the sea. 

Yet now the dew-drop, now the morning gray, 

Shall live their little lucid sober day 

And look where a passionate shiver 

Expectant is bending the blades 

Of the marsh-grass in serial shimmers and shades,— 

Ere with the sun their souls exhale away. 

Now in each pettiest personal sphere of dew 
The summ'd morn shines complete as in the blue 
Big dew-drop of all heaven; with these lit shrines 
O'er-silvered to the farthest sea-confines, 

The sacramental marsh one pious plain 
Of worship lies. Peace to the ante-reign 
Of Mary Morning, blissful mother mild, 

Minded of nought but peace, and of a child. 

Not slower than Majesty moves, for a mean and a measure 
Of motion,—not faster than dateless Olympian leisure 
Might pace with unblown ample garments from pleasure to pleasure, 
The wave-serrate sea-rim sinks unjarring, unreeling, 

Forever revealing, revealing, revealing, 

Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise,—'tis done! 

Good-morrow, lord Sun! 

With several voice, with ascription one, 

The woods and the marsh and the sea and my soul 

Unto thee, whence the glittering stream of all morrows doth roll, 

Cry good and past-good and most heavenly morrow, lord Sun. 

O Artisan born in the purple,—Workman Heat,— 

Parter of passionate atoms that travail to meet 

And be mixed in the death-cold oneness,—innermost Guest 

At the marriage of elements,—fellow of publicans,—blest 

King in the blouse of flame, that loiterest o'er 

The idle skies yet laborest fast evermore,— 

Thou, in the fine forge-thunder, thou, in the beat 



Of the heart of a man, thou Motive,—Laborer Heat: 

Yea, Artist, thou, of whose art yon sea's all news, 

With his inshore greens and manifold mid-sea blues, 

Pearl-glint, shell-tint, ancientest perfectest hues 
Ever shaming the maidens,—lily and rose 
Confess thee, and each mild flame that glows 
In the clarified virginal bosoms of stones that shine, 

It is thine, it is thine: 

Thou chemist of storms, whether driving the winds a-swirl 
Or a-flicker the subtiler essences polar that whirl 
In the magnet earth,—yea, thou with a storm for a heart, 

Rent with debate, many-spotted with question, part 
From part oft sundered, yet ever a globed light, 

Yet ever the artist, ever more large and bright 
Than the eye of a man may avail of:—manifold One, 

I must pass from thy face, I must pass from the face of the Sun; 

Old Want is awake and agog, every wrinkle a-frown; 

The worker must pass to his work in the terrible town; 

But I fear not, nay, and I fear not the thing to be done; 

I am strong with the strength of my lord the Sun; 

How dark, how dark soever the race that must needs be run, 

I am lit with the sun. 

Oh, never the mast-high run of the seas 
Of traffic shall hide thee, 

Never the hell-colored smoke of the factories 
Hide thee, 

Never the reek of the time's fen-politics 
Hide thee, 

And ever my heart through the night shall with knowledge abide thee, 
And ever by day shall my spirit, as one that hath tried thee, 

Labor, at leisure, in art,—till yonder beside thee 
My soul shall float, friend Sun, 

The day being done. 




THE BUSY HEART 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of 1914 and Other Poems, by Rupert Brooke 


Now that we've done our best and worst, and parted, 

I would fill my mind with thoughts that will not rend. 
(O heart, I do not dare go empty-hearted) 

I'll think of Love in books, Love without end; 

Women with child, content; and old men sleeping; 

And wet strong ploughlands, scarred for certain grain; 
And babes that weep, and so forget their weeping; 

And the young heavens, forgetful after rain; 

And evening hush, broken by homing wings; 

And Song's nobility, and Wisdom holy, 

That live, we dead. I would think of a thousand things, 
Lovely and durable, and taste them slowly, 

One after one, like tasting a sweet food. 

I have need to busy my heart with quietude. 


RED MOON-RISE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Love Poems and Others, by D. H. Lawrence 

The train in running across the weald has fallen into a steadier stroke 
So even, it beats like silence, and sky and earth in one unbroke 
Embrace of darkness lie around, and crushed between them all the loose 
And littered lettering of leaves and hills and houses closed, and we can use 
The open book of landscape no more, for the covers of darkness have shut upon 
Its written pages, and sky and earth and all between are closed in one. 

And we are smothered between the darkness, we close our eyes and say “Hush!” we try 

To escape in sleep the terror of this immense deep darkness, and we lie 

Wrapped up for sleep. And then, dear God, from out of the twofold darkness, red 

As if from the womb the moon arises, as if the twin-walled darkness had bled 

In one great spasm of birth and given us this new, red moon-rise 

Which lies on the knees of the darkness bloody, and makes us hide our eyes. 

The train beats frantic in haste, and struggles away 
Prom this ruddy terror of birth that has slid down 
Prom out of the loins of night to flame our way 
With fear; but God, I am glad, so glad that I drown 
My terror with joy of confirmation, for nowxxvii 
Lies God all red before me, and I am glad, 

As the Magi were when they saw the rosy brow 
Of the Infant bless their constant folly which had 
Brought them thither to God: for now I know 
That the Womb is a great red passion whence rises all 
The shapeliness that decks us here-below: 

Yea like the fire that boils within this ball 
Of earth, and quickens all herself with flowers, 





God burns within the stiffened clay of us; 

And every flash of thought that we and ours 
Send up to heaven, and every movement, does 
Fly like a spark from this God-fire of passion; 
And pain of birth, and joy of the begetting, 

And sweat of labour, and the meanest fashion 
Of fretting or of gladness, but the jetting 
Of a trail of the great fire against the sky 
Where we can see it, a jet from the innermost fire: 
And even in the watery shells that lie 
Alive within the cozy under-mire, 

A grain of this same fire I can descry. 

And then within the screaming birds that fly 
Across the lightning when the storm leaps higher; 
And then the swirling, flaming folk that try 
To come like fire-flames at their fierce desire, 
They are as earth’s dread, spurting flames that ply 
Awhile and gush forth death and then expire. 

And though it be love’s wet blue eyes that cry 
To hot love to relinquish its desire, 

Still in their depths I see the same red spark 
As rose to-night upon us from the dark. 


SWEET ETTY OF RHENWEE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by Josephine Kermode ("Cushag") 


O gaily sing the birds among 
The woods of Ballaharry, 

And brightly shines the gorse along 
The lanes of Ballavarry; 

But I must go and leave them all 
To sail upon the sea, 

Unless you say one little word, 
Sweet Etty of Rhenwee. 

My father he will go his ways 
And never heed or bother, 

But Oh! My heart is failing when 
I think upon the mother. 

But I must leave them all and go 
To sail upon the sea, 

Until you say that little word, 

Sweet Etty of Rhenwee. 

We played together, boy and girl, 
Among the gorse and heather, 

And mine it was, in storm and shine, 





To shield you from the weather. 
But I must go away for all 
To sail upon the sea, 

Unless you say that little word, 
Sweet Etty of Rhenwee. 

O golden shines the gorse along 
The lanes of Ballavarry, 

And sweetly sing the birds among 
The woods of Ballaharry. 

But never came the Eirey home 
That sailed upon the sea, 

For never could she say that word, 
Sweet Etty of Rhenwee. 


THE END OF THE ROAD 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Verses, by Hilaire Belloc 

In these boots and with this staff 
Two hundred leaguers and a half 
Walked I, went I, paced I, tripped I, 

Marched I, held I, skelped I, slipped I, 

Pushed I, panted, swung and dashed I; 

Picked I, forded, swam and splashed I, 

Strolled I, climbed I, crawled and scrambled, 

Dropped and dipped I, ranged and rambled; 

Plodded I, hobbled I, trudged and tramped I, 

And in lonely spinnies camped I, 

And in haunted pinewoods slept I, 

Lingered, loitered, limped and crept I, 

Clambered, halted, stepped and leapt I; 

Slowly sauntered, roundly strode I, 

And ... (Oh! Patron saints and Angels 
That protect the four Evangels! 

And you Prophets vel majores 
Vel incerti, vel minores, 

Virgines ac confessores 
Chief of whose peculiar glories 

Est in Aula Regis stare 
Atque orare et exorare 
Et clamare et conclamare 
Clamantes cum clamoribus 
Pro Nobis Peccatoribus.) 

Let me not conceal it.... Rode I. 

(For who but critics could complain 
Of “riding” in a railway train?) 





Across the valley and the high-land, 
With all the world on either hand 
Drinking when I had a mind to, 
Singing when I felt inclined to; 

Nor ever turned my face to home 
Till I had slaked my heart at Rome. 


SPRING OFFENSIVE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Poems, by Wilfred Owen 

Halted against the shade of a last hill, 

They fed, and, lying easy, were at ease 
And, finding comfortable chests and knees 
Carelessly slept. But many there stood still 
To face the stark, blank sky beyond the ridge, 

Knowing their feet had come to the end of the world. 

Marvelling they stood, and watched the long grass swirled 
By the May breeze, murmurous with wasp and midge, 

For though the summer oozed into their veins 
Like the injected drug for their bones’ pains, 

Sharp on their souls hung the imminent line of grass, 
Fearfully flashed the sky's mysterious glass. 

Hour after hour they ponder the warm field— 

And the far valley behind, where the buttercups 
Had blessed with gold their slow boots coming up, 

Where even the little brambles would not yield, 

But clutched and clung to them like sorrowing hands; 
They breathe like trees unstirred. 

Till like a cold gust thrilled the little word 
At which each body and its soul begird 
And tighten them for battle. No alarms 
Of bugles, no high flags, no clamorous haste— 

Only a lift and flare of eyes that faced 

The sun, like a friend with whom their love is done. 

O larger shone that smile against the sun,— 

Mightier than his whose bounty these have spumed. 

So, soon they topped the hill, and raced together 

Over an open stretch of herb and heather 

Exposed. And instantly the whole sky burned 

With fury against them; and soft sudden cups 

Opened in thousands for their blood; and the green slopes 

Chasmed and steepened sheer to infinite space. 





Of them who running on that last high place 
Leapt to swift unseen bullets, or went up 
On the hot blast and fury of hell's upsurge, 

Or plunged and fell away past this world's verge, 
Some say God caught them even before they fell. 

But what say such as from existence' brink 
Ventured but drave too swift to sink. 

The few who rushed in the body to enter hell, 

And there out-fiending all its fiends and flames 
With superhuman inhumanities, 

Long-famous glories, immemorial shames— 

And crawling slowly back, have by degrees 
Regained cool peaceful air in wonder— 

Why speak they not of comrades that went under? 


THE LAKE ISLE OF INNISFREE 

W. B. Yeats 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Year's at the Spring, by Various 

I will arise and go now, and go to Innisfree, 

And a small cabin build there, of clay and wattles made; 

Nine bean rows will I have there, a hive for the honey bee, 

And live alone in the bee-loud glade. 

And I shall have some peace there, for peace comes dropping slow, 
Dropping from the veils of the morning to where the cricket sings; 
There midnight's all a glimmer, and noon a purple glow, 

And evening full of the linnet's wings. 

I will arise and go now, for always, night and day, 

I hear lake-water lapping with low sounds by the shore; 

While I stand on the roadway, or on the pavements grey, 

I hear it in the deep heart's core. 






LIFE AND LUXURY 

Alan Porter 
Oxford Poetry, 1920 

I HELD imagination’s candle high 
To thread the pitchy cavern, life. A whisper 
Dazed all the dark with sweetness oversweet, 

A lithe body languished around my neck. 

“Do out this unavailing light;” she pleaded. 

“Soother is darkness. How may candle strive 
With topless, bleak, obdurate blanks of space? 

It can but cold the darkness else were warm. 

Leave, leave to search so bitter-toilfully 
Unthroughgone silence, leave and follow me; 

For I will lead where many riches lie, 

Where rippling silks and snow-soft cushions, rare 
Cool wines, and delicates unearthly sweet, 

And all the comfort flesh of man craves more. 

We two shall dallying uncurl the long 
And fragrant hours.” She reached a slender arm 
Slowly along mine to the light. I flung her 
Off, down. My candle showed her cheeks raddled, 
Her bindweed pressure made me sick and mad; 

I flung her back to the gloom. Her further hand 
Clanked; hidden gyves fell ringing to the rock. 
Peering behind her barely I could discern 
Outstretching bodies clamped along the floor, 
Unmoving most and silent, some uneasy, 

Stirring and moaning. Smothery clutches came 
Of slothful scents and fingered at my throat; 

But, brushing by them, unaccompanied 

I held aloft my rushlight in the cave 

And searched for beauty through the cleaner air. 

Thus far in parable. Laugh loud, O world, 

Laugh loud and hollow. There are those would spurn 
Your joys unjoyous and your acid fruits. 

They would not tread the corpsy paths of commerce 
Nor juggle with men’s bones; they would not chaffer 
Their souls for strumpet pleasure. Cast them out, 
Deny what little they would ask of life, 

Assail, starve, torture, murder them, and laugh. 

Shall it be war between us? Better war 
Than faint submission—better death. And yet 
I would not, no, nor shall not die. How weaponed 
Shall I go passionate against your host? 

How, cautelous, elude your calm blockade? 

Of older days heart-free the poet roved 
Along the furrowed lanes, and watched the robin 



Squat in a puddle, whir his stumpy wings, 

And tweet amid the tempest he aroused; 

A hare would hirple on ahead (keep back, 

Let her get out of sight; quick, cross yourself), 

Or taper weasel slink past over the road; 

And, seeing native blossoms, breathing air 
From English hills, what recked the wanderer 
That barons threw no penny to his song? 

Should he be hungered, he would seek some rill 
And, scrambling down the hazel scarp, would walk 
Wet-ankled up the stream until he found 
A larger pool of cold, colourless water, 

Full two-foot deep, scooped out of solid stone 
By a chuckling trickle spated after rains. 

There he would rest upon the bank, while slowly 
His fingers crept along the crannied rock. 

Poor starveling belly!—-No, that lower fissure, 

Straight, lipless grin like an unholy god’s, 

Reach out for that. The water stings to his armpit, 

He hangs above the pool from head to waist, 

His legs push tautly back for body’s poise, 

And careful, careful creep the sensitive fingers. 

—Sudden touch of cold, wet silk. 

Now flesh be one with brain! He lightly strokes 
The slippery smoothness upward to the gills 
And throws a twiring trout upon the grass. 

Or where the rattle of the water slacks 
To low leaf-whisper, there he gropes beneath 
Root-knots that hug black, unctuous mould from toppling 
To slutch the daylit stream. His wary nerves 
Tell blunt teeth biting at his thumb. Stormswift 
He snatches a heavy hand over his head. 

A floundering eel flops wildly to the floor, 

And glides for the water. Quick the hungry poet 
Spins round, whips out his knife, and shears the neck 
How firm soever gripped, the limber body 
Long after wriggles headless out of hand. 

But if he roam across foot-tangling heath 
And bracken, where no burble glads the root 
Of juicy grasses? If along his way 
Never a kingcup lifted bowls of light, 

Nor burly watermint with bludgeon scent, 

Beat down the fair, mild, slumbering meadowsweet? 

If no nearby forgetmenot looks up 

With frank and modest eye, no yellow flag 

Plays Harold crowned and girt by fearless pikes? 

No more he fails of ample fare; nor famine 
Drains out his blood and piecemeal drags his flesh 
From outward-leaping bones, till wrathful death, 



Grudging to lose a pebble from his cairn. 

Bears off the pitiful orts. For, stepping soft, 

Fie finds a rabbit gazing at the world 
With eyes in which not many moons have gleamed; 
And, raising a bawl of more expended breath 
Than fritter your burghers in a year of gabbling, 

Fie runs and hurls himself headlong on to it. 

Stunned at the cry, the rabbit waits and dithers; 

His muscles melt beneath him; “Pluck up strength,” 
He calls to his legs; “oh, stiffen, stiffen!” and still 
He waits and dithers. Now the trembling scale 
Of timeless pain crashes suddenly down, 

And life’s a puffed-out flame. 

Thus the poet 

Of bygone England (as an alchemist 
After ill magics and long labours wrought 
Seals in the flask his magisterium, 

Lest volatile it waste among the winds, 

And all men breathe a never-ageing youth) 

Found way to pend within his body life 
And what of pain or interwoven joy 
Life brings to poets. Friend, I do not gulp 
And weep with maudlin, sentimental tears, 

Lacking a late lamented golden age. 

The more of life was ever misery’s, 

And Socrates won hemlock. Yet before 
Was man so constant enemy to man? 

Did earth grow bleak at all these purposeless, 

Rotting and blotting, roaking, smoking chimneys? 
Look, men are dying, women dying, children dying. 
They sell their souls for bread, and poison-filths 
Whiten their flesh, bow their bodies. Crippled, 
Consumption-spotted, feeble-minded, sullen, 

They seek, bewildered, out of black despair, 

The star of life; so, dying a Christian death, 

Lie seven a grave unheedful. “Bad as that? 

Put down five hundred on the Lord Mayor’s list. 
After the cost of organizing’s paid 
There’ll still be something left. Besides, it looks well, 
And charity brings the firm new customers. 

Not that 1 hold with all this nonsense really. 

When 1 was young I’d nothing more than they, 

But I climbed, and trampled other people down. 

Why shouldn’t they?” O murderers, look, look, look. 
No man but tramples, tramples on his neighbour, 

And these the lowest wrench and writhe and kick 
And crush the desperate lives of whom they can. 

I will not tread the corpsy path of commerce 
Nor juggle with men’s bones. The world shall wend 



Those murderous ways. Not I, no, never I. 

You shall not gaol me round with city walls; 

I will not waste among your houses; roads 
That indiscriminate feel a thousand footings 
Shall not for mine augment their insolence. 

But, as of old the poet, poet now 
Shall hold a near communion with earth, 

Free from all traffic or truck with worldlihood: 

As poet one time lived of natural bounty, 

So now shall I. Yet differs even this. 

Me no man wronging still the world shall hound 
With interdict of food. Gamekeepers, bailiffs, 

And all the manlings vail and bob to lords 
Shall sturdy stand on decent English Law 
And threat my famine with a worser fate, 

The seasonless monotonies of walls 
That straitlier cabin than the closest town. 

So let them threat. War stands between us. I 
Take peril comrade, knowing a hazel scarp 
That breaks down ragged to a scampering brook; 

Knowing a hill whose deep-slit, slanting sides 

Brave out the wind and shoulder the rough clouds through. 


THE SEVEN MAIDENS 

Pixies' Plot by Eden Phillpotts 


In far away and olden times 
Sped from their hamlet seven maids 
To dim and moonlit heather glades, 

Upon the hour of midnight chimes. 

One passion drew them secretly; 

One master joy their little feet 
Called to that desolate retreat, 

Where never mortal man might see. 
'Twas blue-eyed Dian who led the dance, 
With Linnette, Bethkin, Jennifer, 

Avisa, Petronell and Nance. 

Unknown they kept their nightly cheer; 
Unguessed beneath the moon they kept 
Brave frolic, while the village slept, 

Nor dreamed the danger drawing near; 
For on a holy Sabbath even, 

When pirouette had been a shame, 
Walking sedate, strange music came 
To tempt the toes of all the seven— 





Of blue-eyed Dian, who led the dance, 

Of Linnette, Bethkin, Jennifer, 

Avisa, Petronell and Nance. 

The demon Piper tuned his reed 
To madden each light-footed maid. 

They listened, wondering, unafraid, 

Nor thought upon the sorry speed 
Awaiting any wanton one 
Who'd sport upon the Lord’s own Day; 
Then, tripping through that dimpsy grey, 
Quick fingers joined—the deed was done! 
For blue-eyed Dian had dared to dance 
With Linnette, Bethkin, Jennifer, 

Avisa, Petronell and Nance. 

Their eyes like emeralds through the gloom, 
Leapt elves and fairies, gnomes and imps, 

In fearful haste to win a glimpse 
Of the unhappy maidens' doom; 

For sudden rang a thunder-shock 
And flashed blue lightning-fork, to show 
Beneath its grim and baleful glow, 

Each flying girl turned to a rock! 

Alas for Dian, who led the dance, 

For Linnette, Bethkin, Jennifer, 

Avisa, Petronell and Nance. 

And now, at every Hunter’s moon, 

That haggard cirque of stones so still 
Awakens to immortal thrill, 

And seven small maids in silver shoon, 
'Twixt dark of night and white of day, 
Twinkle upon the sere, old heath, 

Like living blossoms in a wreath, 

Then shrink again to granite grey. 

So blue-eyed Dian shall ever dance 
With Linnette, Bethkin, Jennifer, 

Avisa, Petronell and Nance. 




OH FOOLS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Rebel Verses, by Bernard Gilbert 


Oh Fools! who plough, with hunger faint; 
Who reap the harvest, lacking grain; 

Oh Sheep! who offer no complaint; 

Oh Worms! who dare not turn again. 

The farmer leads the best of lives, 

His food pours in: abundant feast; 

Full fed upon your sweat he thrives; 

And you—and you—are but a beast! 

Each day you tend the growing corn, 

'The ox shall not be muzzled'—True! 

All animals must have their turn; 

But less than any beast are you! 

The horse is stabled, dry and warm, 

His food is measured, manger-full; 

The sheep is valued on the farm, 

A price is found for meat and wool. 

You—you are but a working man! 

Your wages run from day to day, 

Your wife and brood live as they can; 
They count for no return of pay. 

Old age creeps o’er your wrinkled face, 
Your shoulders droop toward the soil; 
When, faltering, you leave the race, 

The workhouse well repays your toil. 

Oh piteous soul! with none to care, 

At length they recognize your worth; 

And England yields, herself, your share: 
A pauper grave in Mother Earth. 


ONE NIGHT 

Project Gutenberg's A Sheaf of Verses, by Marguerite Radclyffe-Hall 

I stood beside you in the dark, 

And felt the magic of the night 
Steal o’er my senses, 'til they swooned, 

And mists of passion dimmed my sight. 

The stillness made me dumb, those words 
I dared not utter choked my breath, 

Each crushing each, as mad with life 
They rose, to die a silent death. 





My lips grew dry beneath the fire 
Of kisses that they feign would give, 
And every pulse, with answering beat, 
Throbbed in its eagerness to live. 


HORATIUS AT THE BRIDGE 

Thomas B. Macaulay 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Graded Poetry: Seventh Year, by Various 

The consul's brow was sad, and the consul's speech was low, 

And darkly looked he at the wall, and darkly at the foe. 

"Their van will be upon us before the bridge goes down; 

And if they once may win the bridge, what hope to save the town?" 

Then out spoke brave Horatius, the captain of the gate: 

"To every man upon this earth death cometh, soon or late. 

Hew down the bridge, Sir Consul, with all the speed ye may; 

I, with two more to help me, will hold the foe in play. 

In yon strait path a thousand may well be stopped by three. 

Now who will stand on either hand, and keep the bridge with me?" 

Then out spake Spurius Lartius—a Ramnian proud was he— 

"Lo! I will stand at thy right hand, and keep the bridge with thee." 

And out spake strong Herminius—of Titian blood was he— 

"I will abide on thy left side, and keep the bridge with thee." 

"Horatius," quoth the consul, "as thou sayest, so let it be." 

And straight against that great array, forth went the dauntless three. 

Soon all Etruria's noblest felt their hearts sink to see 

On the earth the bloody corpses, in the path the dauntless three. 

And from the ghastly entrance, where those bold Romans stood, 

The bravest shrank like boys who rouse an old bear in the wood. 

But meanwhile ax and lever have manfully been plied, 

And now the bridge hangs tottering above the boiling tide. 

"Come back, come back, Horatius!" loud cried the fathers all; 

"Back, Lartius! back, Herminius! back, ere the ruin fall!" 

Back darted Spurius Lartius; Herminius darted back; 

And, as they passed, beneath their feet they felt the timbers crack; 

But when they turned their faces, and on the farther shore 

Saw brave Horatius stand alone, they would have crossed once more. 

But, with a crash like thunder, fell every loosened beam, 

And, like a dam, the mighty wreck lay right athwart the stream. 

And a long shout of triumph rose from the walls of Rome, 

As to the highest turret-tops was splashed the yellow foam. 

And, like a horse unbroken, when first he feels the rein, 

The furious river struggled hard, and tossed his tawny mane, 

And burst the curb, and bounded, rejoicing to be free, 





And battlement, and plank, and pier whirled headlong to the sea. 

Alone stood brave Horatius, but constant still in mind; 

Thrice thirty thousand foes before, and the broad flood behind. 

"Down with him!" cried false Sextus, with a smile on his pale face. 
"Now yield thee!" cried Lars Porsena, "now yield thee to our grace!" 

Round turned he, as not deigning those craven ranks to see; 

Nought spake he to Lars Porsena, to Sextus nought spake he; 

But he saw on Palatinus the white porch of his home, 

And he spoke to the noble river that rolls by the towers of Rome: 

"O Tiber! Father Tiber! to whom the Romans pray, 

A Roman's life, a Roman's arms, take thou in charge this day!" 

So he spake, and, speaking, sheathed the good sword by his side, 

And, with his harness on his back, plunged headlong in the tide. 

No sound of joy or sorrow was heard from either bank; 

But friends and foes, in dumb surprise, stood gazing where he sank, 
And when above the surges they saw his crest appear, 

Rome shouted, and e'en Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer. 

But fiercely ran the current, swollen high by months of rain: 

And fast his blood was flowing; and he was sore in pain, 

And heavy with his armor, and spent with changing blows: 

And oft they thought him sinking—but still again he rose. 

Never, I ween, did swimmer, in such an evil case, 

Struggle through such a raging flood safe to the landing place: 

But his limbs were borne up bravely by the brave heart within, 

And our good Father Tiber bare bravely up his chin. 

"Curse on him!" quoth false Sextus; "will not the villain drown? 

But for his stay, ere close of day we should have sacked the town!" 
"Heaven help him!" quoth Lars Porsena; "and bring him safe to shore; 
For such a gallant feat of arms was never seen before." 

And now he feels the bottom;—now on dry earth he stands; 

Now round him throng the fathers to press his gory hands. 

And now, with shouts and clapping, and noise of weeping loud, 

He enters through the river gate, borne by the joyous crowd. 




SINCE THERE IS NO ESCAPE 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Flame and Shadow, by Sara Teasdale 


Since there is no escape, since at the end 
My body will be utterly destroyed, 

This hand I love as I have loved a friend, 

This body I tended, wept with and enjoyed; 
Since there is no escape even for me 
Who love life with a love too sharp to bear: 
The scent of orchards in the rain, the sea 
And hours alone too still and sure for prayer— 
Since darkness waits for me, then all the more 
Let me go down as waves sweep to the shore 
In pride; and let me sing with my last breath; 
In these few hours of light I lift my head; 

Life is my lover—I shall leave the dead 
If there is any way to baffle death. 


ELEVEN VERSES 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of Stray Birds, by Rabindranath Tagore 


130 

If you shut your door to all errors truth will be shut out. 

131 

I hear some rustle of things behind my sadness of heart,—I 
cannot see them. 

132 

Leisure in its activity is work. 

The stillness of the sea stirs in waves. 

133 

The leaf becomes flower when it loves. 

The flower becomes fruit when it worships. 

134 

The roots below the earth claim no rewards for making the 
branches fruitful. 


135 

This rainy evening the wind is restless. 

I look at the swaying branches and ponder over the greatness of 





all things. 


136 

Storm of midnight, like a giant child awakened in the untimely 
dark, has begun to play and shout. 

137 

Thou raisest thy waves vainly to follow thy lover. O sea, thou 
lonely bride of the storm. 

138 

"I am ashamed of my emptiness," said the Word to the Work. 

"I know how poor I am when I see you," said the Work to the Word. 

139 

Time is the wealth of change, but the clock in its parody makes 
it mere change and no wealth. 

140 

Truth in her dress finds facts too tight. 

In fiction she moves with ease. 


THE CONCERT 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The harp-weaver, and other poems, by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 

No, I will go alone. 

I will come back when it's over. 

Yes, of course I love you. 

No, it will not be long. 

Why may you not come with me?— 

You are too much my lover. 

You would put yourself 
Between me and song. 

If I go alone, 

Quiet and suavely clothed, 

My body will die in its chair, 

And over my head a flame, 

A mind that is twice my own, 

Will mark with icy mirth 
The wise advance and retreat 
Of armies without a country, 

Storming a nameless gate, 

Hurling terrible javelins down 

From the shouting walls of a singing town 





Where no women wait! 


Armies clean of love and hate, 

Marching lines of pitiless sound 
Climbing hills to the sun and hurling 
Golden spears to the ground! 

Up the lines a silver runner 
Bearing a banner whereon is scored 
The milk and steel of a bloodless wound 
Healed at length by the sword! 

You and I have nothing to do with music. 
We may not make of music a filigree frame, 
Within which you and I, 

Tenderly glad we came, 

Sit smiling, hand in hand. 

Come now, be content. 

I will come back to you, I swear I will; 

And you will know me still. 

I shall be only a little taller 
Than when I went. 


PORTRAITS 

The Project Gutenberg EBook of The Sardonic Arm, by Maxwell Bodenheim 


I. 

_Stenographer_ 

Intellect, 

You are an electrical conspiracy 

Between the advance guards of soul and mind. 

Thoughts and spiritual instincts, 

Profound and unfanatical, 

Sit plotting against the enmity 

That seeks to wall them in separate castles... 

A thought and a spiritual instinct 
Link themselves for an instant 
Upon the face of this stenographer. 

Unknown to her mind and speech 
A gleam of intellect contradicts her features, 
And she spies the jest of her relation 
To the droning man beside her. 





This incredible news 

Will be doubted by poets and scientists. 


II. 

_Waitress_ 

Musicians and carpenters 
Meet upon your trays of food: 

Aesthetics and the flesh 

Play their little joke upon dogma. 

Urged by the rhythm of your hands. 
Your rouged cheeks slip unnoticed 
Through the sexless turmoil. 

The rituals are hastened 

Lest they become self-conscious... 

I stop you and remark: 

“The sylvan story of your hair 
Is damaged by your rhinestone comb. 
May I remove it?” Then you stare. 

The fact that you have been 

Greeted by something other than a wink 

Almost causes you to think. 

You walk away, holding an emotion 
That skims the lips of many adjectives. 
Confused, uncertain, scornful— 

With none of them fused together. 


III. 

_Shop-Girl_ 

Yellow roses in your black hair 
Hold the significance 
Of stifled mystics defying Time. 

Yellow roses in your black hair 
Can become to certain eyes 
The trivial details of emotion. 

Yellow roses in your black hair 
Often embarrass passing philosophers 
Who suddenly realize 

That they have been furtively snatching at color and light. 

Shop-girl, in the midst of your frolic, 

Take this portrait without surprise. 

Portraits are merely pretexts. 



IV. 


_Manicurist_ 

Maudlin, hurt, morose, 

Tender, angry, remote, 

Whimsical, frigid, impatient— 

Compel these adjectives to become 
Friendly to each other 
And let them stumble in unison 
Beneath the muscular trouble of life. 

The careful Boss who sends them on 
Holds one eye of bitterness 
And another of sentimentality, 

Closing each one on different occasions. 

The careful Boss may be your soul, 

Tired manicurist, amazing 
The fragrant barber-shop 
With words of valiant prose. 

Ferretti, the mildly dying barber, 

Loves his bald head with one finger 

And whispers, “She’s crazy, I fire her tomorrow. 

When customer ask her to eat with him 

She laugh and tell him she no care 

To pay too much for indigestion. 

She’s crazy. I fire her tomorrow.” 

Ferretti does not know 

That souls are not entirely unconcerned 

With straining for effects. 


V. 

_Housewife_ 

Seraphic and relaxed, you take 
Your novel with uncertain thumbs, 

As one who lingers over cake 
And dreads the thought of final crumbs. 

Frown at my precious sorcery 
And label me an envious elf. 

If human beings could agree 
Their boredom might revenge itself. 


O youthful housewife, weighing grains 



Of joy upon your empty smile, 

The total of my bolder gains 
Is but a more impressive guile. 

Your serious child wins the alert 
And limpid art of playing tag, 

While your emotions rest inert 
Like dried fruit in a paper bag. 

And yet I envy both of you 
And wish that I could also find 
The mildness of your fancied view, 

Where feelings dance and thoughts are kind. 


VI. 


_Woman_ 

They worship musical sound 
Protecting the breast of emotion. 

Their feelings pose as fortune-tellers 
And angle for coins from credulous thoughts. 
Shall we abandon this luxury 
Of mild mist and wild raptures? 

Your face refrains from saying yes 
But your closed eyes roundly 
Reward the luminous sentence. 

Greece and Asia have exchanged 
Problems upon your face, 

And the fine poise of your head 
Tries to catch their conversation. 

Few people care to use 

Thought as a musical instrument 

That brings its singing restraint to grief and joy, 

But we, with straight arms, will descend 

Daringly upon this situation. 

The full-blown confusion of life 
Will detest our intrusion. 


VII. 

_01d Actor_ 

Any minor poet can claim 
That his subject resembles music. 
(“Her steps were notes of music.” 
“His presence was like a song.”) 



You are a long-neglected 
Instrument from which the player, 

With over-confident lips, blows only 
A jet of dust that falls upon 
The damp chagrin of his face. 

Moist from the futile effort 
He asks his listeners to admire 
Imaginary notes. 

They clap their hands, and he must retire 
To the slow digesting of his lie. 

Old actor, you have finished reciting Hamlet; 
Your pennies are gathered; and you depart. 
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